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GOVERNMENTAL OBSTACLES TO INSURANCE 1 
Br Chancellor DAVID STARR JORDAN 

STANFORD UNIVERSITY 

T HAVE been asked to speak on the topic of governmental obstacles 
J- to insurance, not that I have any special knowledge of the topic, 
but because these " obstacles " form part of a system of discipline with 
which I have had some experience and in which we may find something 
of interest. The obstacles in question are those of compulsory state in- 
surance, a paternal arrangement which safeguards the worker without 
any will or initiative of his own or even against his purposes. The in- 
surance premiums are not a gift, but a forced withdrawal of some por- 
tion of the workman's earnings, and the need to preserve his claim to 
these savings serves as a safeguard to prevent him from wantonly leaving 
his job. Naturally this system, with the accompanying system of old- 
age pensions, tends to cut the nerve of personal care for the future by 
throwing the responsibility on the state. Naturally, also, it interferes 
with the normal working of insurance arrangements, for these appeal to 
individual initiative and forethought. These thrive best in an atmos- 
phere of freedom, while the systems of state insurance and old-age pen- 
sions deal with men and women mainly as cogs in the wheels of a great 
industrial machine. 

We all recognize in theory, at least, the value of some sort of disci- 
pline. This involves an orderly use of one's powers and a willingness to 
subordinate our whims or our interests to some general system related 
to the common welfare. Discipline implies obedience, and the different 
types of obedience indicate the nature of this discipline. We may recog- 
nize three classes of discipline of grown men. These we may differen- 
tiate as democratic, social and paternal. Under the democratic disci- 
pline each man is responsible to himself for his own guidance. The 
period of preliminary education past, he chooses his profession, his own 
ideals, his own place in the world. Democracy means opportunity, noth- 
ing more. It opens the whole world before each man, and so much of 
it is his as he has the wisdom, the strength and the patience to take. 
This life is not successful unless he has the wit, the soberness, the virtue 
to make it so. If he has the chance to rise, he has also the chance to 
fall. He is not held in his place by dull averages. If he is able to 
develop no ideal, if he wastes his strength in dissipation or vice, if he 
is one of the unfit in the struggle for life, he must in some degree take 

1 Substance of an address before the World Insurance Congress, Panama- 
Pacific Exposition, San Francisco, October 8, 1915. 
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the consequences. Under a democracy, the government is simply the 
cooperation of the people for mutual aid, to achieve those needful results 
which are beyond the reach of private effort. Its main duty is summed 
up under the head of justice. And under this head come sanitation, 
education, the conservation of resources, the making of roads and public 
buildings and the maintenance in national and international relations 
of law and order, those conditions which permit of progress, of normal 
effort and happiness, which we call by the general name of peace. 

What I call social discipline arises through obedience to ideals formed 
in cooperation. One's inspiration arises not primarily from within, but 
from the thoughts and needs of his neighbors. At its best, the social 
discipline is an outgrowth of the democratic discipline. It is through 
its agency that the great cooperative efforts of our race are achieved. To 
work for the nation is not the same thing as "to hold down a govern- 
ment job." The vulgar attitude towards public affairs is found in all 
nations — the most pronounced in those least advanced and least demo- 
cratic. But a sense of social service is one of the best incentives to 
personal efficiency. It is this sense which has vivified the fight against 
yellow fever, the bubonic plague and the multitude of minute organic 
pests which we know by their effects as infectious disease. It is the 
impulse of social service which has built the Panama Canal, which is 
restraining the floods of China, which is healing Serbia and feeding 
Belgium, which in every nation in its degree is fighting against the War 
System, its theory and its results. 

The social discipline must rest on some system of voluntary coopera- 
tion. It can not be enforced from without. Its purpose can not be 
accepted as a substitute for achievement. In any form of enforced co- 
operation, the fine spirit of social service is lost somehow in the govern- 
mental machinery. Thus far the communistic state has been successful 
only as a theocracy or a tyranny. And a state ruled over by a detached 
few is not cooperative : nor can it be democratic or just. 

The paternal discipline is that applied to the people of a nation from 
the outside. The people are chattels of the state, having no control over 
its actions, the state having a glory and a prosperity wholly independent 
of the prosperity and happiness of its people. And by the same token, 
its rulers must govern by divine right, else they could have no sanction 
at all. There are but two sanctions for government, the one the will 
of the people, the other the divine right, by which the reigns of power 
were snatched from the people before they were born. 

Under paternal discipline, the citizen has no rights save those ac- 
corded to him by his overlords of the state. The forms of democracy 
under paternalism are forms only useful to keep him amused while his 
neighbor peoples work out their experiments in liberty. 

Most men in every nation are laboring-men. In democratic discipline 
in his degree, each man chooses his place of labor, and rises or falls 
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according to his own ability, fitness or training. A low estate at birth 
is no bar to his future exaltation. It is the essential feature of the 
paternal discipline that most men stay where they are put. Freedom is 
defined as that of cheerfulness which results from satisfaction at hav- 
ing any place at all in a world which is said to be overpopulated. 

The son of a working man finds himself in face of a multitude of 
trades. He is sent perforce to a trade school, and is relieved from the 
menace which threatens unskilled labor. The fees are low, as is also his 
capacity for paying them. The differences among men are reduced to 
their lowest terms. He finds himself in some definite niche in the in- 
dustrial machine. Government intelligence offices find his place for him. 
Government insurance keeps him there. He can not well fall below his 
class. He can not easily rise above it. For his modest future he must 
depend on his savings, not on promotion. The university, the profes- 
sional school, are out of his reach, except in the rare event of being a 
born prize-winner, or the equally rare possibility of marrying rich. It 
is blue blood, not red, that mostly attracts heiresses, the world over. 
Universal compulsory education, technical as well as academic, forms 
part of the paternal system and this saves even the weak-minded from 
absolute incompetence. Three years of military service, under gradu- 
ates of the barracks, break the individual will and leave a docile subject 
in all further discipline. In its "unescapable stimulus to patriotism," 
it fits its subject to obey the orders of higher authority without asking 
for reason why. The industrial value of such discipline is plain. The 
employer can count on skilled labor and labor that is well drilled and 
mostly free from the noxious spirit of individualism. To escape from 
his industrial position usually brings only discomfort and failure if noth- 
ing worse. The feeling of injustice works itself out in vague grouches 
and vaguer unrest, not in those positive efforts for change which threaten 
industrial serenity in nations which encourage private initiative. 

In Prussia, it is said, a citizen has three duties, " Soldat sein ; Steuer 
zahlen ; Mund halten " (be a soldier ; pay taxes ; keep your mouth shut) . 
These are simple, and they do not encourage initiative. Nothing is said 
about eternal vigilance which, as we know, is the price of liberty. Under 
this system, liberty gives place to security, and being a soldier, this 
security is precarious, for the business of the soldier is war. 

Under universal conscription the individual loses his rights without 
acquiring duties. The task of the soldier is not his own nor that of 
society. He is held in subjection to a central power. In this discipline 
the people exist for the welfare of the state, the highest purpose of the 
nation being that of collective efficiency. 

The workman has therefore the choice between the docile acceptance 
of a fate not wholly intolerable and revolt with certain misery. State 
insurance against poverty, unemployment or old age guards him against 
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total failure and at the same time cuts the nerve of any effort to gain 
such security for himself. 
Price Collier observes: 

Beal orderliness is born only of individual self-control. To deprive the 
worker of his choice of expenditure, by taking all but a pittance of it for tax- 
ation, is a dangerous deprivation of moral exercise. To be able to choose for 
oneself is a vitally necessary appliance in the moral gymnasium even if here 
and there one chooses wrong. It is a curious trend of thought of the day which 
proposes to cure social ills by weakening rather than by strengthening the in- 
dividual. If the state is to take care of me when I am sick or old or unem- 
ployed, it must necessarily deprive me of my liberty when I am well and young 
and busy, and thus make my very health a kind of sickness. If you will ha^e 
freedom, you will have those who are ruined by it, just as if you will have social 
and political servitude, you will have a stodgy unindependent populace. 

The various forms of Labor Insurance alone in Germany cost the state over 
$250,000 a day. . . . No wonder that between the care of a grandmotherly state 
and the attentions of a subservient womankind the male population increases. 
. . . Nowhere has socialistic legislation been so cunningly and skilfully used 
for the enslavement of the people. No small part of every man's wages is paid 
to him in insurance; insurance for unemployment, for accident, sickness and old 
age. There is but faint hope of saving enough to buy one 's' freedom and if the 
slave runs away he leaves, of course, all the premiums he has paid in the hands 
of his master. 

The difficulties which beset the common man in trying to rise from 
his class — to enter one of the learned professions or the sublimated caste 
of the army — deter all but the most gifted from ambition for advance- 
ment. Only real genius for scholarship or for money-getting can break 
the bonds of caste. This system minimizes the miseries of poverty while 
at the same time it checks initiative and independent thought in the 
mass of the people. To say that " it solves the problem of poverty " is to 
mistake veneer for reality. The body of the people under paternal dis- 
cipline in any country are miserably poor, and the lot of those outside 
ranks of skilled labor is pitiable in the extreme. There is no solution of 
the problem of poverty which takes away the need of each man to try to 
solve it for himself. 

There can be no true greatness of a state except through the great- 
ness of the human units for whose welfare the state should exist. The 
whole world suffers to-day from the domination of a great state over a 
people which has lost the power of self-direction and which has abdicated 
the duty of government, abandoning them to the will of a military aris- 
tocracy, whose chief concern is anything save the welfare of the people. 

The subordination of individual freedom to a prearranged efficiency 
naturally culminates in the organization of fluid force as military 
power, the extreme opposite to democracy. The individual under 
martial law has no opinions, no rights, no existence save as a fragment of 
humanity to be used by the state at its will. The soldier exists for war 
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and war is the failure of government in its highest functions. In the 
words of Havelock Ellis, 

To glorify the state is to glorify war, for there is no collective operation 
which can be so effectively achieved as war, and none which more conspicuously 
illustrates the sacrifice of the individual to the nation. 

It is for this reason that militarism has been through the ages the 
right arm of privilege as the state church, the form of religion which 
ignores the individual man, has always been its left arm. 

Writers of the day frequently contrast " Germany's success in solv- 
ing the problem of poverty " with " the wretched condition of England's 
poor." It is said that " England has the most ungrateful and laziest 
poor to be found in any land," and these poor are said to be as unpatri- 
otic as they are lazy. They are blind, too, for the pauper vote of Eng- 
land is almost solidly opposed to the efforts of those who would use 
public action in betterment of their condition. 

From this it is argued that as England is a land of freedom while 
Germany is a land of efficiency, the ideals of freedom need reconsidera- 
tion in the direction of paternal discipline. 

Miss Prestonia Mann Martin observes: 

The two forms of government are to-day on trial. The watchword of democ- 
racy is freedom. The watchword of paternalism is duty. Followed to their con- 
clusions, one leads to anarchy, the other to its opposite, socialism. One tends to 
decentralize government, the other to centralize it. One aims at individual inde- 
pendence, the other at national efficiency. One places the highest value upon 
freedom, the other sacrifices freedom for the sake of order, system, power, se- 
curity. 

This analysis is true, so far as it goes, but the end of democracy is not 
freedom, nor yet opportunity, the two meaning much the same thing. 
The ideal is also duty, but duty self-imposed, or arising from a feeling 
of the needs of society, not duty imposed from without. 

The need of Great Britain as I see it is not more governmental sys- 
tem. The " sodden misery of the London slums, the horrors of the black 
country," the exhaustion of the countryside, the failure of the yeomanry, 
these call for more freedom, not for paternalism. " The inevitable toll 
of corruption and incompetence" is not a result of freedom. Its his- 
toric roots lie in the struggle for imperialism. They can never be ab- 
sent under any form of government, so long as men are greedy or in- 
competent. The predatory rich and the desultory poor occur under 
all forms of government, and in some fashion or other the one will feed 
on the other and both are parasitic on the common weal. 

The men who stand for more freedom in England are the men most 
eager to do away with needless misery and sorrow. The evils in British 
society are not results of democracy, but legacies of the era of aristocracy, 
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paternalism and imperialism. British polity still rests on inequality 
before the law. The statute of primogeniture thrusts the hated prin- 
ciple of precedence into every family. The state church discriminates 
against personal religion. The governmental effort not long ago to 
strengthen the landed aristocracy gave to England and Scotland their 
insoluble land problems. Only in very recent years has the free school 
found place in Great Britain. The holding of India at the public cost 
for private exploitation has enriched a very few at the expense of the 
very many. The wars in India and Africa exhausted in large degree the 
British yeomanry, while those whom war could not use slid down the 
line of least resistance into the slums of the great cities. There they 
have bred generations of like incompetents in an atmosphere of drink 
and vice. The young men of parts have been used and used up by 
the thousand in the colonial service. The weaker elements have multi- 
plied while fine strains have been destroyed. 

The liquor interests have filled Great Britain and Ireland with race 
poisons, and these in aristocratic times waxed so powerful that the dem- 
ocracy has as yet failed to dislodge them. In brief, the ills, political 
and social, of Great Britain have nowhere their origin in democracy, but 
in governmental abuses and inequalities against which British democ- 
racy, one of the strongest and most devoted of all world forces, is man- 
fully struggling. And the most disastrous of all elements of evil, the 
war system, is wholly undemocratic. It has been brought on, not be- 
cause democracies are " loosely organized, careless and disorderly," but 
because " compact brotherhoods which have been welded into a family- 
nation by the fostering care and the strict discipline of a paternalistic 
government" have become politically so incompetent that they are 
driven like sheep into a war which they did not want, which could bring 
them nothing but ruin and which in its inception and consummation 
constitutes in itself the most heinous crime ever perpetrated in the 
history of Christendom. And all this at the dictation of a very few 
men whom even yet the nation has failed to identify. When the whole 
story is told, the lesson we must read is that the remedy for the short- 
comings of freedom is more freedom, that personal initiative counts 
more, even in national enterprise, than any form of enforced efficiency, 
that the need of free states is not less freedom, but more justice, for 
justice sets men free, and that the worst possible test of a nation's 
greatness is found in the mischief she can do to her neighbors in blind 
leading of the blind to the field of battle. That battlefields still exist 
is due to the failure of justice and therefore of individual freedom. 

It is true, as has been stated, that 

State socialism as Germany is demonstrating demands the price and then de- 
livers the goods. 

But what terrible goods this system stands ready to deliver ! 
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The democratic discipline, self-imposed by men who think and act 
for themselves, is effective in making men, and it is the initiative of in- 
dividual men which makes and marks history. 

The social discipline which springs from individualism is effective in 
building up human society, and the inspiration which rises from the 
thought of cooperative help is the best antidote for the greed of un- 
checked and perverted individualism. 

The paternal discipline provides in its degree for material comfort 
and security. It takes away the necessary incentive to every man to 
Bolve his own problems. In a free state, the sober and honest working 
man should be free to abolish his own poverty, to enhance his own 
security or that of his family through insurance— -or at his own discre- 
tion to let it alone. 
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